














Pompeiian bronze water jar, 
on exhibit in Carnegie Museum. 


THE ROMAN 
ECONOMY 


Approximately 27 B.C.—161 A.D. 


The fine bronze work which characterized the highly civilized society of the 
Romans is illustrated by this water jar—discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Because the Romans were efficient in manufacturing and commerce, as 
well as in the arts, a well-developed money system came into being, based on a 
bi-metallic gold and silver standard. 

As trade expanded, both within the country and with other nations, rudi- 
mentary banking practices were developed. Letters of credit and bills of 
exchange came into use. Certain individuals or partnerships, known as “nego-- 
tiators,” received money for safekeeping and engaged in money-lending. 

While this form of banking may seem primitive to us today, it was a great 
advance over the practices of other nations. of that time. It illustrates the fact 
that, with the most highly-developed economy of their day, the Romans found 
it necessary to have the most highly developed banking system. This parallel 


still exists in our more complex economic world of today. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Labor Day 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Monday-Friday 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., through September 10 
Closed Sunday through September 11 
Closed Labor Day 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 


COVER 


Portrait of a proud ram, one 
of three Fannin Sheep in a new 
Museum habitat group, the work 
of Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, 
Harold J. Clement, and G. A. 
Link, Jr., that will be opened in 
late September. The specimens 
were collected in British Colum- 
bia by General and Mrs. R. K. 
Mellon, Robert H. Rockwell, and 
Robert S. Waters. (Photo by 
A. C. Lloyd. ) 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
dedicated to literature, science, 
art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
gust) at 4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
Dorothy E. Teckmeyer, assistant 
editor; Melva Z. Bodel, advertis- 
ing manager. Telephone MAy- 
flower 1-7300. Volume XXXIV 
Number 7, September 1960. Per- 
mission to reprint articles will 
granted on request. Copies 
regularly sent to members of 
Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 
} scriptions outside Allegheny 
County $2.00 a year. 
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SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
Contemporary painting and sculpture through 
September 11. Carnegie Institute collection. 
Among the artists: Giacometti, Ubac, Pollock, 
Ronald, Manessier, Hartigan, Ellsworth Kelly, 
David Smith, Pedersen, Dubuffet, and a number of 
Pittsburgh names. 


EAVENSON AMERICANA 
Historical prints and paintings. Opens September 
16. Howard N. Eavenson memorial collection. 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 

Drawings by Childe Hassam until September 25, 
followed on 26th by Les Saltimbanques, 14 etchings 
(c. 1904) by Picasso from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

Ecclesiastic Art, 12th to 17th centuries, from 
western Europe. Ivory pastoral staves, religious 
carvings in wood and alabaster, croziers, a portable 
altar; also miniatures from liturgical books, em- 
broidered church vestments. Institute collection. 


THE WoMEN’s COMMITTEE 


Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 
invites you to subscribe to a series of lectures 
on five Tuesday mornings (11:00 A.M.) 
relating to the fall exhibition, Art Nouveau 


by 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts 
CARNEGIE LECTURE HALL 


October 18—Gauguin and Art Nouveau 
October 25—Matisse and the Fauves 
November 1—Picasso and Cubism 


November 8—Klee and Expressionism 
November 15—Miro and Surrealism 


Series Tickets—$7.50 
Single Tickets—$2.00 (sold at door only) 
Student Tickets—half price 
(Make checks payable to the 


Women’s Committee, Carnegie Institute 
and mail to 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13) 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell opens the season of free organ 
recitals in Carnegie Music Hall September 18. 
Elmer Steurnagle, pianist, joins Dr. Bidwell in Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in E Flat Major (Emperor) 
that afternoon, and on October 2, Victor Hill, pian- 
ist, will be guest to play Mozart’s D Major Concerto 
(Coronation). The recitals, from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m., 
are sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


SECURITIES AND INVESTING 

A series of weekly lectures sponsored by the New 
York Stock Exchange at Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. (Announcement on page 225.) 


RENEWED MUSEUM CASES 

Ibex from the Italian Alps and Muskox (700 
pounds alive) now found only in Greenland and 
northern Canada. Latter collected by George 
Dippie. Mammal Hall. 

Bronze and wooden figures of Osiris and Isis, 
gods signifying the rhythm of life for the common 
people of ancient Egypt. Ancient Near East Hall. 


CHILDREN’S ART CLASSES 

Creative art classes on Saturdays for children 
resume this month: Tam O’Shanters (grades 5 to 
7) September 17; Palettes (afternoon, grades 8 to 
10) the 24th; Palettes (morning, grades 8 to 10) 
October 1. 

Junior Patrons of Art—ten morning sessions for 
children of Carnegie Institute Society members 
($5.50 fee): Saturdays starting October 15, 6 to 
12 years; Thursdays, October 20, 8 to 5 years. 

Special Art Class Saturday mornings for 12 weeks 
from September 17 (8 to 14 years). Fee of $15.00 
covers all materials; family rate $12.00. 


STORY HOUR 
Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues regularly 
at the Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


TOURS OF THE BUILDING 

Groups are welcome to tour Carnegie Institute 
at any time without previous arrangements. 

Docents are available to conduct groups if an 
appointment is made ahead of time. Nonresidents 
of Allegheny pay 30¢ per person for a half-hour 
tour. 

The 90-minute science and art tours of the Insti- 
tute by sixth and eighth grades from city schools 
under sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education opens September 19 with Holmes School. 
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HIs issue of CARNEGIE MaGaAzInE ushers in the 1960-61 season of activi- 

ties at Carnegie Institute and the sixty-fifth year it has opened its 
doors to the community without charge. It opens this season with more 
hope and encouragement for its future than in many years. 

Operating deficits during the past decade and a half of inflation have 
been a frustrating and discouraging factor in our constant hope to enhance 
our collections and improve our services. 

This year for the first time in its long history, the Institute is receiving 
financial support for general maintenance purposes from the City of Pitts- 
burgh and the County of Allegheny. Although both appropriations, total- 
ing $75,000, are modest in view of the needs of the community for the 
services of the Institute, and the 1959 operating deficit of $170,163, never- 
theless this help is extremely welcome and stimulating to our staff and to 
our many patrons. It indicates the willingness of the City and County to 
recognize the importance of Carnegie Institute in the life of our citizens 
and the interest of the City and County in improving educational and 
cultural opportunities for them. 

I am sure this community is grateful for such support and help, and 
joins us at Carnegie Institute in the hope that this interest will be an in- 
creasing and continuing one. We at Carnegie Institute and our staff will 
continue to do our best to justify and encourage it. 
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13,725,619 people saw U. S. Steel movies in 
1959. Business and professional groups, schools 
and the general public, watched some three 
dozen U. S. Steel educational films in over 47,000 
separate showings. Perhaps you have seen some 
of these films: 

“Rhapsody of Steel’’ has been praised as one of 
the finest theatrical shorts ever produced. It 
shows the history of steel from its Stone Age 
discovery to the important role this remarkable 
metal now plays in conquering space. This out- 
standing animated color film is now being shown 
in a number of motion picture theaters through- 
out the country. 

“Plan for Learning’’ won an NEA School Bell 
Award last year for “distinguished public service 
advertising in behalf of education.” This color 
film tells the story of how one community worked 


together to build a much-needed new school. In 
addition to group showings, the film was also 
featured on TV. 

“The Five Mile Dream,”’ a theatrical short, is the 
story of bridging Michigan’s Straits of Mackinac. 
Almost 314 million people saw this film last year. 
“Practical Dreamer,” which offers kitchen plan- 
ning tips; “Mackinac Bridge Diary;” “Jonah 
and the Highway;” and “Steel—Man’s Servant” 
are some of the films most requested during 1959. 

If you would like complete booking informa- 
tion about U. S. Steel movies, write United States 
Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 
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ART NOUVEAU 






The autumn exhibition at Carnegie Institute, opening October 20 


orE than three hundred objects of the late 
1890's ranging from jewelry to buildings and 
including posters, paintings, books, and furniture, 
will bring to Pittsburghers this autumn the first com- 
prehensive survey in America of Art Nouveau. 


Avant-garde at the turn of the century and later 
rejected, Art Nouveau is now considered a signifi- 


cant phase of the modern movement. 

Organized by Peter Selz, of The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City, where it has been on dis- 
play this summer, and a team of specialists, the ex- 
hibition brings together materials from forty-five 
museums in this country and abroad and from many 
private collections. After its showing at Carnegie 
Institute, Art Nouveau will travel to the Los Angeles 
County Museum and the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

A significant book has been published on the sub- 
ject, Art Nouveau: Art and Design at the Turn of 
the Century (192 pages, 193 illustrations, price 
$6.50), edited by Mr. Selz and Mildred Constantine. 

The term, “Art Nouveau,” which became finally 
accepted in most countries, derives from the shop, 
Maison de l’Art Nouveau, owned by S. Bing at 
22, rue de Prevence, Paris. There were shown paint- 
ings by the Norwegian Edvard Munch, glass by 
Tiffany, sculpture, jewelry, and posters; also rooms 
by Henry van de Velde, the Belgian painter, archi- 
tect, and designer who became the most articulate 
advocate of the new style. 

To quote from Mr. Selz’s introduction to the ex- 
hibition: 

“During the 1890's artists made a conscious effort 
to break with what they regarded as worn-out for- 
mulas of the past. Painters and sculptors rejected the 
imitation of nature; architects and designers de- 
nounced the imitation of hand-craftsmanship. They 
sought a unified style in which paintings or tapes- 
tries on the wall were echoed by furniture in the 
room, glass and flatware on the table, and even dress 
and jewelry. 
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POSTER (c. 1896) 
Lithograph, 7’8” x 3’2” 
By CuHarves RENNIE MACKINTOSH 


The Museum of Modern Art Collection 
Gift of The University of Glasgow 


“This style of conscious modernity came 
to be known as Art Nouveau. Its chief char- 
acteristics were evocative and richly sym- 
bolic forms and meanings, emphatically 
decorative and two-dimensional. It mat- 
tered little whether such linear decoration 
was applied to the title page of a book or 
the fagade of a building. 

“The Art Nouveau movement was truly 
international. From approximately 1895 to 
1905 it comprised, with local variations, 
much of the art and design of England, 
Scotland, Belgium, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Spain, and 
extended to the United States. 

“While Art Nouveau never 

imitated the past, its sources 
were manifold. Its direct ante- 
cedent was the English Arts and 
Crafts movement, but it also was 
influenced by the Rococo, Celtic 
art, Flamboyant Gothic, Java- 
nese batiks, and Etruscan vases. 
Of particular importance was the 
Japanese color woodcut, which 
at that time enjoyed great popu- 
larity in Europe. The sinuous 
lines and flat patterns of Japa- 
nese art were combined with the 
scientific study of organic 
growth, and Art Nouveau’s char- 
acteristic motifs were waves, 
climbing plants, and similar un- 
dulating, clinging forms. 

“Enthusiastically acclaimed at 
the moment of its inception, Art 
Noveau soon fell into such dis- 
repute that for many years it was 
difficult to enjoy or even to re- 
appraise it. We can now under- 
stand the liberating function of 
this style: it discarded outworn 
conventions and set the stage for 
the extraordinarily rapid de- 


velopments of the twentieth century. We 
can now appreciate the free-flowing asym- 
metry of Guimard’s furniture in relation to 
contemporary work. We can enjoy equally 
Tiffany’s sense of organic form and the more 
severely rectilinear invention of the Scottish 
and Viennese Art Nouveau designers. We 
can see that this movement, which received 
so much of its impact from Gauguin and the 
Symbolist painters, also encompassed many 
of the leading painters at the turn of the 
century—Munch, Toulouse-Lautrec, Hodler 
—and finally gave a starting point to such 


OBJECTS FROM THE ARCHITECT’S OWN HOUSE 


By Hector GuiMarD 


Bronze Umbrella Stand (c. 1902), Chairs (c. 1905) 


The Museum of Modern Art Collection 
Gift of Mme. Hector Guimard 
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FAVRILE GLASS VASES (c. 1900) 
By Louis B. TirFany 
The Museum of Modern Art Collection 


artists as Picasso, Bonnard, and Kandinsky. 
Art Nouveau also contributed to the range 
of expressive possibilities in typography 
and poster design, and to the use of open 
space in architecture.” 

The international character of the Art 
Nouveau style may be seen in the artists 
represented in the exhibition. These in- 
clude, from England, Beardsley (book illus- 
trations) and Voysey; from Scotland, Mac- 
kintosh (furniture, silverware, tearoom 
decorations); from France, Gallé (glass, 
furniture) and Lalique (glass), Gauguin 
(painting, woodcuts), Toulouse-Lautrec 
(oils, lithographs, posters), Guimard (fur- 
niture, architectural photos), Bonnard 
(paintings); from Belgium, van de Velde 
(paintings, book illustrations, chairs, coffee 
service) and Horta (furniture, door han- 
dles, architectural photos); from Austria, 
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Hoffmann (furniture, flatware, jewelry, 
vases) and Klimt (paintings); from Ger- 
many, Eckmann (type face, tapestries, 
furniture ), Reimerschmid (flatware, furni- 
ture), Barlach, Behrens (graphic design, 
bench); from United States, Tiffany (large 
picture window, glass, jewelry ); from Spain, 
Picasso (paintings) and Gaudi (architec- 
tural photos); from Norway, Munch 
(paintings); from Switzerland, Hodler 
(painting ). 

The exhibition will be augmented with 
several paintings—including The Yellow 
Christ by Gauguin—and other objects bor- 
rowed especially for the Pittsburgh show. 
A catalogue will be available. 






















SECURITIES AND INVESTING 





A free evening course 
designed to acquaint people with 
the role of capital in our economic system 
and basic principles of financial investing. 


SPONSORSHIP 





New York Stock EXCHANGE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Seven Wednesday evenings, 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
beginning September 14 
Allegheny Regional Branch Library 
North Side 
(to be held in Library’s Music Hall) 





Six Thursday evenings, 7:30 to 9:30 P.M: 
beginning September 15 

Central Carnegie Library, Oakland 

(to be held in Lecture Hall) 





Representatives of Pittsburgh brokerage firms 
that are members of the New York Stock Exchange 
will conduct the courses under the leadership of 
David W. Hunter, chairman of the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Investors’ Information Committee. 





Come 
onin... 


In a few days, we’ll cut the ribbon at Union 


National Bank’s new Oakland Office. Be sure 


to stop by. This bank was planned just for you. There 


is drive-in teller service for customers in a hurry, our pop- 
ular free checking account, plenty of parking space and 
all facilities for fast, efhcient banking service. Our address is 


4612 Forbes Avenue near Craig. We’ll be looking for you. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Fourth Avenue at Wood Street, 413-415 Federal Street, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1101 Seventh Avenue «+ 22nd Street at 9th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tarentum, Pa. Lower Burrell, Pa. Koppel, Pa. 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








A FEATHER FOR FUJIYAMA 


FTER the lecture I gave at the Bridge- 
A stone Gallery in Tokyo, my interpreter, 
Sumio Kam’bayashi, wanted to discuss the 
points that had been made. He turned out 
to be a scholarly man as well as a fluent 
interpreter, and before we had spoken to- 
gether for five minutes I began to feel very 
ill-equipped to meet his vast learning. At the 
end of an hour, when he rose to leave, I 
apologized for my inadequacies as a phi- 
losopher, assuring him that he should have 
been the lecturer, not I. “I only wish,” I 
concluded as I saw him to the door, “that 
I had read half as much on these many 
subjects as you have, and that I understood 
them as deeply.” 

“Oh, don’t regret anything so unneces- 
sary, he protested. “It is possible that I 
have read more on Zen Buddhism than you 
have, but your wisdom is greater because 
you take direct action. Here you are in the 
middle of your work and going ahead with 
it. By living your job vigorously and directly 
you are a better man of Zen than I am. I 
salute you.” 

It was, I thought, the most graceful com- 
pliment I had ever received, and all the 
better for being undeserved; but it did 
make me realize just for a moment how 
fortunate I was in being free and burden- 
less in the happy pursuit of my interests. 
Besides, I was pleasantly reminded of 


Mr. Washburn, director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, returned to Japan for a second time last 
spring. During a tour of the Orient seeking out 
contemporary painting and sculpture for the 1961 
Pittsburgh International Exhibition, he spent a 
month in Japan under auspices of the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service of the Department of State, giving 
a number of lectures on contemporary art. 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


R. C. Blythe’s wonderful book on Zen in 
English Literature and Oriental Classics, 
wherein he approvingly quotes one of the 
most blatantly pompier bits of English verse, 
Tennyson’s The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade: 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 

The particular subject that you never tire 
of contemplating in Japan is the difference 
between their civilization and our Western 
one. “I would rather go to Japan than to 
Greece,” a colleague in Pittsburgh told me. 
“After all,” he said, “we Westerners are all 
of Greek descent, intellectually speaking of 
course, but we have absorbed very little 
from the Japanese as yet. My curiosity re- 
garding their way of thinking and living,” 
he confessed, “is boundless.” The point my 
friend had made is perhaps the central one, 
but it is easier taken than it is resolved, even 
by an earnest observer in Japan. 

Occasionally one sees down vistas in their 
intricate and exotic social landscape, but 
for the most part their constant politeness 
prevents us from getting sufficiently close. 
Because of this difficulty, Ruth Benedict, in 
writing her famous study of the Japanese, 
The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, may 
have enjoyed an advantage in being forced 
by wartime circumstances to use a library 
for her information rather than to visit 
Japan itself. Only by compiling the obser- 
vations of many foreign residents as well as 
examining numerous publications was she 
able to sift out a coherent picture that could 
be relied upon. Soon, of course, the notori- 
ous faculty of the Nipponese for imitating 
foreign customs and practices will still more 
thickly cloud our image of old Japan, and, 





in the foreseeable future, it will be too late 
to observe the delicate refinements and 
complications of their ancient way of 
life. 

Even today, a vast gulf is still visible 
between themselves and us. A charming 
American woman whom I met on the plane 
from Rome told me of the following inci- 
dent: a visiting Japanese had been in New 
York for only a few months when he came 
to her house to consult with her husband 
and herself. “My friends, I am in great dis- 
tress of mind,” he said, “and fear I will have 
to return to Japan at once.” Protesting that 
they were sure the situation might be rem- 
edied if he would confide in them, they were 
told the following: “Last week,” he said, “I 
visited a department store, and when the 
clerk handed me my package I said, “Thank 
you.’ She replied, “Thank you very much, 
and I immediately perceived that I had 
been corrected. When I next bought some- 
thing at a drugstore, I said “Thank you very 
much,’ whereupon the clerk replied, “Thank 
you very much, indeed,’ making it clear that 
I had said the wrong thing again. Twice I 
have been corrected, and I still do not under- 
stand. Now, I shall have to leave, as your 
country is too difficult for me.” 

It is exactly this sort of sensitivity, this 
sense of delicacy in human relations, which 
shows itself in their absurd humility toward 
the West, their utterly unwarranted self-dep- 
recation. The young people are, of course, 
fanatically pro-Western, dressing in blue 
jeans and constantly wallowing in hillbilly 
songs. But even the most cultivated older 
people are often the victims of pointless 
comparisons with us. I forget where or how 
it was that I discovered the almost universal 
concern that Japanese feel about their short 
stature. This came as something of a shock 
to me, as I had been warmly admiring their 
beauty as a race and observing to what ad- 


vantage they appeared in their native dress 
and surroundings. Not disfigured by West- 
ern clothes and seldom dwarfed by our 
Western scale of architecture, they seemed 
to me a people of real physical distinc- 
tion. “Well, we think it would be nicer,” / 
I was often softly informed, “to be tall, like 
Westerners.” 

“But what has size to do with beauty?” I 
always protested. “What special virtue do 
you find in tallness, and at exactly what 
height does beauty begin? If tallness is a / 
criterion, why stop shorter than the Empire j 
State Building or the Eiffel Tower? After 
all,” I added, “a shorter fulcrum is more 
comfortable, especially if one lives on the 
floor.” As usual, I was using my Western 
logic to oppose an instinctive or emotional 
attitude with as much effectiveness as if I 
should borrow a feather from a sparrow to 
dust off the snows of Fujiyama. 

With similar obtuseness, a few years ago, 
I fumed and fussed because two beautiful 
block-print screens by Munakata, which I 
had bought and paid for in Japan, had } 
failed to arrive after a period of fourteen | 
months. I wrote and wrote again about the 
delay, not only to the artist himself but to f 
our correspondent in Japan and to the 
kind dealer who had agreed to forward | 
them. After a few evasive replies no more ! 
letters came. There was only silence. Puz- 
zled beyond imagination by this, I spoke 
of my difficulty to American friends who 
had spent several years in Kyoto. “Oh my 
dear fellow,” they answered, “you are so 
ignorant of Japanese ways! When a situa- 
tion like this occurs it merely means that 
there is an embarrassing obstruction which 
no one wishes to explain. Some difficulty has 
presented itself, and they do not want the 
blame to fall on anyone who might be hurt 
by the disclosure. Give them time to work 
it out, but don’t ask for explanations. Natur- 
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AERIAL ART EXHIBIT IN OSAKA 


Artists’ names hang below the paintings, which are held aloft by balloons and 
anchored to the ground, at the International Trade Fair of Osaka, Japan. 


ally, they want to send you the screens; but 
they must also shelter someone.” In the end, 
I never did discover just what had gone 
wrong, but I was to hazard a guess that 
Munakata had lost the order and had for- 
gotten which screens were mine. He might 
even have sold them to someone else out of 
absent-mindedness, and was therefore 
forced to print new ones. This was the most 
likely explanation. At any rate, the screens 
finally showed up a few months later, just 
as fine as I had remembered them. 

My visits to Japan have been made under 





auspices of the State De- 
partment, whose Informa- 
tion Services circulate lec- 
turers to speak at their 
various cultural centers. 
Each center has a library 
and an auditorium, al- 
though they often borrow 
lecture halls if larger ones 
are needed. In Kurumé, on 
the southern island of 
Kyushu, it was arranged 
that I should speak in the 
art museum of the Ishi- 
bashi Cultural Center Art 
Gallery. On this occasion 
the audience was largely 
made up of university stu- 
dents. The interpreter was 
another very well-read and 
thoughtful gentleman who 
loved philosophic discourse. 
He had greatly amused me 
at dinner in our inn by get- 
ting himself off the tatami 
matting where we had 
eaten our supper and sink- 
ing with a sigh of content- 
ment into a Western arm- 
chair on the terrace. “Are 
you a Japanese or not?” I 
mocked him. “Oh dear,” he replied, “I sit 
in an office chair all day, and now I find 
that I really can’t sit on the floor anymore. 
I’m not used to it. Besides,” he added, “I 
am feeling my ulcer, tonight, and a Western 
chair is more comfortable for a Western 
complaint.” 

That evening when the lecture was over, 
the audience asked more questions than 
usual, perhaps because I had been more in- 
formal in my remarks than ever before. The 
longer I stayed in Japan, the bolder I found 
myself speaking, particularly on the con- 
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“Today,” I bravely continued, “you want 
to enter the world theater of commerce and 
industry; indeed, you have already broached 
it with vast success. But do you realize what 
you will have to accept along with being a 
world power? Are you sure you want to 
give up so much you have treasured for cen- 
turies to become like the rest of us? Of 
course I realize,” I added, “that you have 
already made this choice; that, in fact, you 
could have made no other as things stand. 
But I hope you will preserve all you can 
of your own rich heritage, just as you still 
do in some of your contemporary art. Don’t 
ever let it be said that one can tell no dif- 
ference between a Japanese painting and 
an American one. This would be the mo- 
ment for you that I would most dread to 
see.” (How pompous lecturers are! I sighed 
to myself. ) 

The social rules still obtain reverence in 
Japan, even from the young. Three college- 
age students sat next me in the last row of 
seats in the orchestra of Tokyo’s vast Ka- 
buki Theater. Glancing at them, I wondered 
how they could have afforded to be there 
at all, as their dress indicated poverty. The 


| little old lady in the seat in front of me 
_ stood up straight on top of it before curling 


ae. 


her legs under her when she settled down. 
The old people on my other side opened 
their box lunches of sushi, those delicious 


| soft rolls of vinegared rice and raw fish, 


een TR 


and began to rustle their way through them. 
I hoped that the boys would speak a little 
school English so that I could ask them 
questions about the performance. “Are there 


_ any famous actors in today’s plays?” I asked. 


After some consultation as to what I had 


said and how to answer it, they spoke of 


Utaemon, the great female impersonator, 
and also of another well-known actor who 
was performing. When we went out into 
the corridors at the first intermission, I ex- 
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pressed my gratitude for their efforts by 
offering them cigarettes. They all accepted 
and gestured to seats around a table in the 
lounge. Very little talk was possible as they 
could employ little more English than I had 
of Japanese. Nevertheless, I learned one 
thing or another, and at the second inter- 
mission I offered them a glass of beer. 

When we returned to our seats, one boy 
was missing. He slid into his seat just as the 
curtain was drawn aside. Into my lap he 
dropped a prettily wrapped package, point- 
ing to himself and his companions as the 
donors. My surprise turned to dismay when 
I found it contained a small Kabuki doll in 
painted plaster, representing one of the 
actors. Why had they done this? How could 
they afford it? My embarrassment was pain- 
ful, but I thanked them as best I could. The 
next day I disposed of it to my chamber- 
maid, but at the moment I could only won- 
der what I could do to express my puzzled 
appreciation of the gesture. 

When the plays were over, it occurred 
to me to take them all to a nearby Coffee 
House for sandwiches. Thanks to words 
like “cohee” and much mimicry, I succeeded. 
We soon found ourselves in one of Japan’s 
most “Western” institutions. People sat at 
little tables on different floors of the gaudy 
establishment, absorbing modest refresh- 
ments and breathlessly waiting for the 
stage, which was actually the floor of a big 
elevator, to rise or descend to their par- 
ticular floor level. Upon it, a trio of im- 
peccably beautiful Japanese girls, their 
arms twined about each other's waists, sang 
Mammy songs in an exact mimicry of Ameri- 
can Negro voices, not a word of which was 
comprehensible to their enchanted audi- 
ence, or, I suppose, even to the singers. 

Halfway through the little meal I apolo- 
gized for having to keep an appointment, 
making much ado with my watch to explain 





my hasty departure. Heaven knows, I 
thought, what other gifts might be forth- 
coming. Two days later, I was asking a State 
Department official why the boys had 
bought me the doll. I’m sure it was more 
than they could afford, I told him, besides 
being absurdly unnecessary. “Unnecessary 
for you,” he replied, “but not for them. 
Didn't you ever hear of on?” I had forgotten 
if I ever had. “It is part of the Japanese code 
of social behavior,” he explained, “to return 
gifts in like value. The duty involves ac- 
cruement of interest if you do not fulfill it at 
once. So the sooner it is repaid the better. 
Your beers were estimated at one painted 
plaster doll. That’s all there was to it.” 
“Lucky for them,” I sighed, “that they 
knew neither my name nor address. The 
coffee and sandwiches would surely have 
been too much for them. I suppose they 
were sensible enough to take this into ac- 
count in accepting my treat.” But, oh Lord, 


thought I to myself—what a load of debts 
I have failed to pay since I have been 
in Japan! It doesn’t bear thinking about: 
perhaps I shall have to resolve the dilemma 
by declaring myself bankrupt in the Tokyo 
Times. 

The recent Kishi riots, which occurred 
just after my departure, are somewhat dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the evident desire of 
the Japanese to model themselves on a West- 
ern pattern of life, particularly our Ameri- 
can one. One can only guess that the tension 
existing between many of the older people 
who resist Westernization and the majority 
of the young who want to break with the 


past creates an extremely unstable situa- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion. Apparently the violence of the students | 
was aroused less by our American policy | 
than by their own difficult internal situa- | 


tion. Repressed by the elders, frustrated by 
their inability to find proper work, and un- 
certain of whom to blame for their plight, 
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the young people are easy victims of po- 
litical incendiaries. 

For an alternative explanation of the stu- 
dents’ behavior, however, one can turn to 
Ruth Benedict's Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword, where she illuminates the subject 
of giri. “Giri to one’s name is the duty to 
keep one’s reputation unspotted,” writes this 
distinguished interpreter. Giri extends to the 
pride the Japanese take in the reputation of 
their country and to their passion for want- 
ing the world’s respect for it. Defeat at war 
is first met by respect for the conqueror, but 
its other face is aggressive and revengeful, 
one which expresses itself in seeking to wipe 
off defilements. If Communist agitators 
were able to make the students feel that 
the United States was taking advantage of 
Japan, giri could declare itself in just such 
a fashion as this, however mistaken they 
may have been in thinking their country in- 
sulted by the character of the most recent 
treaty. The war defeat in itself may demand 
eventual revenge to clear their country’s 
name, and the incident of the treaty and the 
President's visit could have provided the 
perfect time to express it. It is fortunate, of 
course, that such wild demonstrations tend 
to release these tensions and resentments, 
rather than to increase them. 

Everywhere one sees the most touching 
evidence of the widespread drive of the 
Japanese to live like Americans. I met a 
well-to-do artist, enjoying inherited money, 
who had built himself a modern Western 
house. Having lived both in New York and 
Paris for a few years, he knew what he 
wanted. It was an ugly concrete box, divided 
into apartments with floor-to-ceiling glass 
in the living room. The lines were hard and 
of the most sterile rigidity, including the 
Western fireplace that looked like a niche 
in a crematorium. Sitting on couches and 
armchairs, we were served cocktails and 


then enjoyed a buffet that included a fine 
Irish stew. As everyone was dressed in 
Western-style clothes, you could scarcely tell 
whether you were dining in Scarsdale or a 
suburb of Tokyo. 

By way of contrast, I had to be returned 
that same evening to my Japanese ryokan, 
an old inn situated in a gay quarter of Tokyo 
where the geishas are still whirled from 
party to party in jinrikishas. Each of these 
delicate beauties, so tightly hidden by the 
fragile vehicle that encases her like the 
carapace of a black beetle, is elaborately 
dressed in a style of several centuries ago. 
She still belongs within a feudal picture 
that is carefully conserved in its old perfec- 
tions. Even my inn, situated in the modern 
city of Tokyo, had never before submitted 
to entertaining a foreigner. 

Perhaps old and new Japan can continue 
their schizophrenic roles as coexistent cul- 
tures, but one doubts it. I am told by a 
leading American industrialist, the presi- 
dent of a powerful corporation, that Japa- 
nese industry not only manufactures goods 
the equal of ours but produces many that 
are much better. The Japanese, he declares, 
are not only efficient as imitators but also 
brilliant as inventors; the old idea of these 
people as mere producers of shoddy copies 
is entirely untenable. So, it would seem to 
be only a matter of a few more years before 
this highly ambitious country must convert 
itself into a wholly Western kind of nation, 
one that will compete with us in every 
market in the world including our own. 
The expansion of their industry will pro- 
duce new jobs, but how will they find the 
outlets for their goods, except as our deadly 
rivals? It is a disturbing picture, not the 
least disturbing aspect of which is the re- 
jection they will finally make of their entire 
cultural past, one of the most beautiful our 
world has ever known. 
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FRIEND OF KING PHILIP IV OF SPAIN 


ucust 6 this summer, Madrid and other 
Aw centers commemorated the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of a 
painter whose work—since the middle of 
the nineteenth century—has aroused con- 
siderable admiration and scholarly atten- 
tion. While his paintings were probably not 
so widely known in 1660 as they are today, 
his death must have brought a deep and 
lasting pain to King Philip IV of Spain and 
his court; for Diégo Rodriguez de Silva y 
Velazquez had been for nearly forty years 
a member of this court and a personal friend 
of its king. 

Velazquez was born in Seville in 1599. 
His father had some claim to Portuguese 
noble heritage, and his mother was a mem- 
ber of a high-ranking family of Seville. If 
Francisco Pacheco, the rather academic 
painter whose studio Velazquez entered in 
1613, was of no help to the young boy's 
painting technique, his position in Seville’s 
intellectual society and his recommenda- 
tions for study and reading were of the ut- 
most importance in Velazquez’ education. 

After his graduation and marriage to 
Pacheco’s daughter, Velazquez painted por- 
traits, still life subjects or bodegones, such 
as The Servant, exhibited in Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s 1954 Genre show. 

At the age of twenty-three, Velazquez, 
on invitation from Count-Duke Olivares, a 
fellow Andalusian, was called to Madrid, 
where he had, a few months previously, 
made his first visit and study of the paint- 
ings in the royal collection. On August 30, 
1623, he completed his first portrait of Philip 
[V, and on October 6 was appointed Court 
Painter. 

From this date on, his personal friendship 


ANN CONDRON PETERSON 





PHILIP IV OF SPAIN 
By Ditco RopriGuEz DE SILva Y VELAZQUEZ 
Copyright The Frick Collection, New York 


with the King increased until he was paid 
almost daily visits in his studio by this 
monarch, whose aesthetic appreciation and 
attachment to elegance and pleasure so 
overshadowed his capacity to rule the al- 
ready crumbling empire he had inherited. 
Too, through the following years, in which 
Velazquez saw the marriage of his daughter 
to the painter Bautista del Mazo, the fall of 
his sponsor Olivares, and the death of Prince 
Baltasar Carlos, his position at court grad- 
ually advanced until 1659, when, as Cham- 
berlain of the Palace, he was invested with 
the habit of the Order of Santiago, an honor 
reserved for gentlemen of noble birth. 
How important these court positions and 








honors were to Velazquez, and how much 
their prestige and duties resulted in his 
small oeuvre, are disputable questions. The 
great Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, 
believes that, because of his noble birth, 
Velazquez considered the purpose of his 
painting to be for the service and enjoyment 
of the king; and since his position demanded 
so little of his time, he was able to experi- 
ment and progressively develop the tech- 
nique he found most satisfactory. In the 
opinion of Professor Martin Soria, of Mich- 
igan State University, Velazquez strove 
constantly to emulate Rubens both in social 
position and artistic ability, and his duties 
at court occupied so much of his time he was 
able to produce very few works. 

Whether or not this famous Flemish 
painter influenced Velazquez’ achievements, 
it seems reasonably certain that his second 
visit to the Spanish Court in 1628, when he 
shared Velazquez studio, produced the final 
impetus for the young painter to make his 
first visit to Italy. On August 10, 1629, in the 
party of General Ambrosio de Spinola, 
whose nobility and chivalry he honored five 
years later in The Surrender of Breda, 
Velazquez sailed for Genoa. (Pittsburghers 
will recall this painting, more familiarly 
known as “Las Lanzas,” from the exhibit of 
color transparencies sponsored by Life 
magazine at the Institute in 1957.) For the 
next two years he studied the works of the 
great Italian masters. 

When Philip IV in 1644 decided to par- 
ticipate with greater activity in the rule of 
his realm and its campaigns against the 
French, Velazquez traveled with the court 
to Catalonia. During the first of these jour- 
neys he painted the Portrait of Philip IV, 
known as “The Fraga Philip,” (illustrated ), 
now in The Frick Collection, New York 
City. With three sittings under the poorest 
of working conditions, in the city of Fraga, 
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Velazquez produced this remarkable image 
of a mature, sincerely determined, elegant 
ruler dressed in the rose and silver costume 
he wore when he moved among his victori- 
ous troops. 

This portrait was shipped to Queen Isa- 
bella in Madrid, who died a few months 
later. A copy, however, must have been 
made, for it was reported to have been hang- 
ing in the church when Philip rode into 
Lérida. 

This copy may be the one at Dulwich 
College (in Dulwich, a suburb of London), 
which was believed by many to be the orig- 
inal until 1910, when Henry Clay Frick 
bought his Velazquez. So many of this art- 
ist’s works were copied by able hands such 
as del Mazo, his son-in-law, and Juan de 
Pareia, the painter’s slave, that attributions 
have frequently been changed within the 
last century. However, the Frick portrait, 


_one of the most completely documented of 


Velazquez works and perhaps the most 
movingly beautiful in this country, presents 
a fine example of the artist’s middle period. 

In 1648, when the Duke of Najera went 
to meet the new Queen, Dona Mariana de 
Austria, Velazquez sailed with him to Italy. 
This time his journey was ostensibly to buy 
works for the royal collection; but within 
the year he spent there, he painted his im- 
pressionistic versions of the Medici gardens, 
and a portrait of Innocent X. 
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As Chamberlain of the Palace, Velazquez | 


performed his last major duty on April 8, 
1660, when he traveled to the Island of 


Mrs. Peterson, wife of the local illustrator, Norton 
Peterson, is currently preparing her master’s thesis 
on Puvis de Chavannes under direction of the Henry 
Clay Frick Fine Arts Department of University of 
Pittsburgh. One of her ink drawings—she is cur- 
rently doing animals and flowers—was exhibited at 
Carnegie Institute with drawings of twenty-eight 
other local artists four years ago. 
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LAS MENINAS (The Maids in Waiting ) 
By Dréco RopriGuEz DE SILva Y VELAZQUEZ 
The Prado, Madrid, Spain 


Pheasants on the Franco-Spanish border, 
where Philip IV signed the alliance he had 
so long resisted that made his daughter the 
bride of Louis XIV. When Velazquez re- 
turned to Madrid he acquired a fever that 
took his life on August 6. 

As a man’s character contains within its 
own uniqueness glittery, mirror-fragments 
and diffused shadows of those he has ad- 
mired or found wanting, so a great artist’s 
work holds within its imaginative genius 
small gems and pale tints of the accomplish- 
ments or failures of the artists who preceded 


to 


“I 


him. Although it is doubtful that, during 
his Seville period, Velazquez had seen an 
original Caravaggio, in his early work, par- 
ticularly the bodegones, there can be seen 
some Caravaggioesque tendencies. The 
younger Spanish artist painted a reality 
similar to Caravaggio’s with a parallel em- 
phasis on light patterns; but into this illu- 
sion, this setting down of exact feature by 
exact feature, his own creativity injected the 
sense of the individual spirit. 

After his first visit to Italy he abandoned 
the deep shadows and sharp patterns of 





painted light for the warmer, more fluid, 
Venetian colors. Through the whole of his 
ninety-some paintings can be seen the sure- 
ness, the direct translation of a painter who 
understood the meaning of painting, who 
knew how to capture and hold fixed in time- 
less space the dignity and worth of man 
whether nobleman or buffoon. 

In Velazquez’ later works his style be- 
came more impressionistic, the space-light 
of his compositions more one with the 
figures captured by it. One of his last works, 
Las Meninas (The Maids in Waiting), 
shows this ability to fix a moment in space, 
yet without the element of shifting time. 
This painting (illustrated) contains a por- 
trait of the artist himself in contemplation 
before a canvas in his studio, visited by the 
royal princess and her court. 

Several suggestions have been made for 
Velazquez gradual adoption of this phan- 
tom-like atmosphere. Ortega y Gasset be- 
lieves it to be his preoccupation with paint 
for its own sake; the Spanish scholar Enrique 
Lafuente, that it was a statement of Baroque 
Spanish philosophy in the hands of a mas- 
ter; while the late F. Saxl, of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, London Univer- 
sity, found it a portrayal of the position of 
the artist himself and Philip IV in an eva- 
nescent court where tangible objects no 
longer possessed any reality for them. 

Here the suggestion might be made that, 
while Velazquez produced few religious 
paintings, this calm detached manner, this 
progress toward the objective world exist- 
ing in half-mist may be as much a statement 
of a religious belief as any of the overt dis- 
plays of religious ecstacy so common in 
Spanish painting; that Velazquez derived 


his inspiration not from Ignatius Loyola’s © 


down-to-earth realism, but from the late 
writings of St. Theresa, to whom Pacheco 
was so devoted—not her early rhapsodic 





offerings, but her later works when she was 
in full understanding and possession of her 
experience. 

This does not say that Velazquez was in 
any sense a mystic; but simply that from 
this philosophy he gained sufficient aware- 
ness to portray the essence of man no mat- 
ter his rank, forever fixed, apart from this 
tangible existence—to create The Cruci- 
fixion in which is shown, as the eminent 
twentieth-century Spanish philosopher and 
poet, Miguel de Unamuno, wrote, “that 
Christ who is forever dying, yet never 
finished dying, in order that he may give 
us life.” 

Disregarding the philosophy behind the 
works of Velazquez, it is doubtful that their 
actual painterly qualities were appreciated 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Herbert Weissberger, reviewing Art Treas- 
ures of the Prado Museum by Wehle in Car- 
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out the manner in which Manet and Whist- 
ler utilized his realism. It should also be 
noted that the Impressionists were doing 
little more than extending to its limits his 
use of color-light and that ability to move 
the viewer's eye over the whole canvas. 

Even as late as 1953, in his visual explora- 
tion of the intangible, Francis Bacon—the 
English artist known to Pittsburghers for his 
self portrait in the 1958 International Ex- 
hibition—turned to Velazquez’ portrait of 
Innocent X for his starting point. 

Although the subjects Velazquez painted 
may engender little empathy in the contem- 
porary viewer, the forms he created from 
them, which he manipulated in a misty re- 
ality more stable, more immortal than the 
time-changing world — through which he 
stated the essence of man—are, after three 
hundred years, as philosophically revealing 
and as aestheticly moving as they must have 
been to his friend and king. 
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Your membership in Carnegie Institute 
Society makes possible continuation of the 
broad program of educational activities 
planned by the Museum, Department of 
Fine Arts, and Division of Education. This 
cultural center is one of the few institutions 
of its kind not charging admission. 


Your help makes it possible for Carnegie 
Institute to provide: 


Formal instruction in the arts and natural 
sciences for school children. 


Natural science and art exhibits. 


Musical programs and weekly recitals on 
the great organ in Music Hall. 


Adult education on the hobby level. 


To become a member of the Society, 
kindly fill out the application blank at the 
right and return with your check made pay- 
able to CARNEGIE INstrruTE. The address is 
Carnegie Institute Society, 4400 Forbes Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Admission to the Society's color-film lec- 
ture series, “The World of Action and 
Color,” given weekly from October through 
March (described on pages 241, 3). 


Special tuition rates in joining the Adult 
Education Classes. 


For children of Society members—the crea- 
tive art class, “Junior Patrons of Art.” 


Invitation to annual Founder-Patrons Day 
celebration, since 1896 one of Pittsburgh’s 
most distinguished social occasions. 


Invitations to preview of the International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and 
Sculpture; also other special exhibitions. 


CaRNEGIE MAGAZINE, dedicated to literature, 
science, art, and music, and containing cur- 
rent calendar of Institute events and ex- 
hibits; published ten times each year. 


Personal participation in the development 
of our community’s cultural life. 


YOU AND CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


If you were a member of Carnegie Institute 
Society last season, you need not apply 
again; notice for renewal of your member- 
ship for 1960-61 will be received soon. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
4400 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


I wish to join Carnegie Institute Society 
as a contribution to Pittsburgh’s cultural 
development, without legal obligation to 
continue membership. 


Enclosed is my check made payable to 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Please enroll me as: 


[_] Annual Sponsor ($1,000 and over) 


[_] Annual Sustaining Member 
($100-1,000 ) 


[(_] Annual Contributing Member 
( $25-100) 


[_] Annual Supporting Member ($20) 
[_]*Annual Associate Member ($10) 


*Admits one person only to illustrated 
lectures. Other classifications admit two. 


Membership contributions when listed as gifts to 
Camegie Institute are deductible in Federal In- 
come Tax returns. 
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Kenneth Richter 


MALBORK CASTLE, SEAT OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, NORTHERN POLAND 


THE WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 


Carnegie Institute Society's series of travel-adventure films 
with narration by outstanding travel lecturers in person 


IDAHO ADVENTURE 
JuLian GROMER October 24-25 


Fascinating, action-packed film on Idaho, land of 
shining mountains—a good opener for the season. 


WESTERN WILDLIFE 
CLEVELAND P.GrRANT October 31-November 1 


Views of mountain wildlife—from birds to big 
game—filmed in the wide-open, spectacular West. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Curtis NAGEL November 7-8 
Devlin Electric Construction Co., sponsor 


An unusual film coverage of Scandinavian peoples 
and customs in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 


No lecture scheduled for November 14 and 15 


WONDERS OF ALASKA 
Cari H. THOMSEN November 21-22 
Harmony Dairy Co., sponsor 
Scenes include the terrific collapse of Knik Glacier, 
and millions of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands. 


TANGIER TO ISTANBUL 
CLIFFORD KAMEN November 28-29 


Three gateways to the Mediterranean with spots 
rarely photographed because of military security. 


Monday evenings, 6:30 and 8:30 p.m 
Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 







Tuesday afternoons, 2:30 p.m. 
Tuesday evenings, 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Carnegie Music Hall 





There’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of 
tomorrow. ..as forecast in this Garden Architecture by Alcoa 


See how leading landscape artist, Garrett Eckbo, 
answered Alcoa’s Forecast challenge! Tomorrow’s 
terraces or patios now become sheltered havens 
screened by aluminum. Sunbreaks and windbreaks 
diffuse light, block wind, welcome breezes, let sun 
and shadows cast pretty patterns. Aluminum 
creates an enchanting pavilion that’s a retreat for 
relaxing in a private garden world. 

Today, standard aluminum stocks, in combina- 
tions as flexible as your imagination, are available. 
Now your garden can be custom-designed to suit 


any leisure pattern, any plot of ground—from tiniest 
yard to largest estate. 

Why aluminum? Alcoa® Aluminum is supremely 
weather resistant, protects plants from brilliant sun 
and driving rain. Aluminum provides a wonderful 
wealth of textures and colors. Aluminum—rolled, 
expanded, woven, anodized, enameled, polished— 
transforms landscapes into bright, fresh fairylands. 
Here again, this time in the great outdoors—Alcoa 
shows there’s a world of aluminum in the wonder- 
ful world of tomorrow. 


Garrett Eckbo, award-winning landscape artist, designed this garden in Laurel 
Canyon section of Los Angeles. Mr. Eckbo found Alcoa Aluminum particularly suit- 
able to the purposes of his designs—sheliter and screening. With aluminum, he gets 
a beautiful scale of pattern and texture that is intimate and comfortable to live with. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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VENICE AND THE ITALIAN LAKES 

THAYER SOULE December 5-6 
A leisurely look at an alluring part of Italy, its prob- 
lems of today and plans for tomorrow. 


DOWN MEXICO WAY 
Epwarp M. BricHaM, Jr. December 12-13 

Unforgettable visit to our neighbor south, includ- 

ing colorful vistas and vias the tourist seldom sees. 


ICELAND: SEA, ICE, AND FIRE 

SEWALL PETTINGILL January 9-10 
A country of rugged landscape, rich in wildlife, 
with a great variety of natural wonders. 
FABULOUS JAPAN 

Wiiuis BuTLER January 16-17 
Exotic color-film story that captures the curious 
blend of East and West found only in Japan. 


THREE WORLDS OF PERU , 
Eric PAVEL January 23-24 
Desert coastland, towering Andes, and jungle low- 


lands are pictured in this film from South America. 


INDIA 

Russ Potter January 30-31 
Report on this subcontinent of mystery and con- 
trast, packed with facts on its changing ways. 


SPAIN 

Kari RoBINSON February 6-7 
Pictorial report on the major areas of this cultural 
empire, including many human-interest scenes. 


POLAND 

KENNETH RICHTER February 13-14 
Backstage view of an Iron Curtain country, its 
scenic beauties, people, agriculture, and industry. 


OLD WYOMING 
ALFRED M. BAILEY February 20-21 
Harmony Dairy Co., sponsor 


Glorious Wyoming rising from broad plains to high 
mountains—its transformation through the seasons. 


Dinner will be served in the 
CAFETERIA AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Tuesday evenings, 4:00 to 7:00 o'clock 
when there are lectures. 





THE CHANGING HEART OF AFRICA 
ArTHuR C. TWoMEY February 27-28 


Dr. Twomey spent three months this summer in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika on a scientific ex- 
pedition. The film was made during his travels. 


PEOPLE OF DENMARK AND GREENLAND 
Hyorpis K. PARKER March 6-7 
Scandinavian-born Mrs. Parker brings pictures of 
places the tourist usually never gets to visit. 
ROAMING THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
STAN MIDGLEY March 13-14 


Again an opportunity to enjoy the unique humor 
and fine photography of this far-ranging cyclist. 


NEW DRIVEWAY 


HE Junior League of Pittsburgh, after 

their Ball last autumn at Carnegie In- 
stitute, directed part of the proceeds for the 
construction of a driveway from Schenley 
Park Plaza to the stage entrance of the Music 
Hall. This is a most gratifying expression of 
interest from the Junior League for the 
future of the Institute. 

From the first days of the Music Hall, 
every orchestral instrument, piano, and 
piece of stage equipment had to be unloaded 
on Forbes Avenue and taken into the front 
door. For many years, trucks would drive 
over and obstruct the sidewalk at the main 
entrance while the unloading was in pro- 
cess, causing severe damage to the pave- 
ment. More recently, unloading has been 
done at the carriage drive, blocking that 
driveway for long periods. 

As a result of this generous gift from the 
Junior League and through the co-opera- 
tion of the City of Pittsburgh, it is now pos- 
sible to handle any equipment at the stage 
entrance with minimum disturbance and 
delay. 

The new facilities at the stage entrance 
include a platform with removable alumi- 
num railing and steps for individuals who 
are to appear on the stage. 







































H. William Isaly, assistant manager of The Isaly Dairy Co., left, and 
Regis Fishburn, manager of Western Pennsylvania National Bank’s Pleasant 
Hills Office, enjoy a familiar Isaly product as they discuss business at the 
Southland Shopping Center on Route 51. Mr. Isaly’s chain of 87 dairy 
stores in the Greater Pittsburgh area uses many of the 24 community offices. 
Remember, you can always bank on Western Pennsylvania National for 
helpful advice. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
24 Community Offices To Serve You (2 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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HOBBY CLASSES FOR ADULTS 


HE autumn program of adult leisure- 
time hobby classes opens the week of 
September 12 and will run to December 10, 
with recess Thanksgiving week. An exhibit 
of student work will be held in the spring. 
The subjects and instructors, all highly 
qualified, are here listed. Classes are held 
in Carnegie Institute building. 
Please telephone the Division of Educa- 
tion for detailed information: Mayflower 
1-7300, extension 247 or 248. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
( BEGINNING ) 
Mavis BRIDGEWATER 
JosePH FITZPATRICK 
Roy HiLTon 
Joser HuLicu 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


(INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED ) 
Mavis BrRIpDGEWATER 
JosEPH FITZPATRICK 
Roy HiLTon 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE DRAWING 
AND PAINTING (wirH MODEL) 
(NO PREVIOUS TRAINING REQUIRED ) 
ANGELO DIVINCENZO 
Roy HiLTon 


LIFE DRAWING AND PAINTING ( witrH MODEL ) 
(BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 

Joser HuLicu 

RaYMOND SIMBOLI 


WATER COLOR 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


TOLEWARE AND TRAY PAINTING 
DorotHy LAWMAN 


SCULPTURE (witH MODEL ) 
FRANK VITTOR 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
(BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 
RoBERT DALEY 


FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
( BEGINNING ) 
Ep Morcan 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 


CLASSICAL BALLET 

(BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE ) 

( CHILDREN, TEENAGERS, ADULTS ) 
Karu HEINRICH 


CHARM AND BEAUTY 
( BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 
Lois GROVE 


MILLINERY 
( BEGINNING ) 
VIRGINIA BARKER 


SEWING 

( BEGINNING, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED ) 
Marie HAUGHTON 
LoutsE MARIE WOLF 


CALENDAR OF CLASSES 
REGISTRATION September 7-10 
Daily 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Evenings 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. (not the 10th) 


OPENING OF CLASSES September 12 


Week of November 21 
December 10 
ANNUAL STUDENT Exuisir-_ To be announced 


THANKSGIVING RECESS 
CLOsE OF CLASSES 





TUITION RATES 


Society Non- 

Members Members 
Class fee (12 weeks ) $14.00 $19.00 
Fee for model 6.00 6.00 
Classical Ballet ( Adults ) 19.00 19.00 
Classical Ballet (Children ) 15.00 15.00 
Music Appreciation 12.00 12.00 





Class hours, with certain exceptions 


Afternoon—1:30 to 4:15 o’clock 
Evening—7:00 to 9:45 o'clock 





AMIRI GO) OTE 


Clear as crystal! These words took on renewed meaning, when in 1933 a chemical formula 
was discovered which would produce a colorless crystal of matchless purity and transpar- 
ency. Never in its 5,000 year history had the medium of glass come so close to perfection. 
And seldom has its brilliance and clarity been more beautifully displayed than it is in this 
Bowl of the Legends by Steuben. 

This magnificent bowl is engraved with scenes depicting such favorite American “‘tail 
tales” as Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
While miniature in size, the figures are vivid and forceful, almost sculptural in quality. 
This is easy to understand, for the designer, Sidney Waugh, is a sculptor of note. 

In crystal signed Steuben, excellence of material combines with excellence of workman- 
ship for a truly great American art form. 





ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


CREATING WITH PAPER: BASIC FORMS 
AND VARIATIONS 


By PAULINE JOHNSON (1958) 

FOREWORD BY TREVOR THOMAS 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 

XVI, 207 pages ($6.50) 

May be ordered through Art and Nature Shop 
Library no. Q707.2 J363. 


EADING Pauline Johnson’s book Creating 
With Paper set me to reminiscing 
about my own very early interest in paper 
sculpture. The miracle of taking a piece of 
paper flat and thin, bending it to create 
volume and third dimension: space forms, 
simple at first but becoming more complex 
when manipulated by increasingly skilled 
hands—and how efficient and dextrous one 
can become with practice and experience! 
I constantly marvel at the clerks in the 
gift-wrapping section of our large depart- 
ment stores who, with speed and precision, 
transform simple rectangular boxes into 
frothy, colorful creations. This is particu- 
larly true at the Christmas season, when 
papers of unlimited variety of design, color, 
and texture are used. These wrappings, em- 
bellished with ribbons and knickknacks, 
frequently enrich our gift packages to the 
extent that we hesitate to destroy them by 
opening a parcel—such is their beauty. 
Most youngsters have learned to fold 
newspaper to form a triangular soldier’s 
hat, a boat, a fan, or a pinwheel—simple 
beginnings that, if encouraged and properly 
directed, may evolve into a true and gen- 
uine art expression resulting in real satisfac- 
tion. A cylinder of paper with several cuts 
into the outer edges—the irregular planes 
created by the cutting folded forward, back- 
ward, then fastened to create a third di- 
mension—can be sufficiently satisfying to 


PAPER SCULPTURE sy Fitzpatrick 


encourage the beginner. To sense the un- 
limited possibilities for creative and original 
art forms, preferably abstract, is aesthetic- 
ally challenging. 

My own interest started with just such a 
beginning. Unfortunately, at that time, in- 
formation of an extensive nature was not 
available. How time-saving and exciting it 
would have been to have had Miss John- 
son’s book to dream through, to make my 
ideas come to life. In later years I have been 
frequently faced with the need for inex- 
pensive decorations, for scenery, costumes, 
table decorations, and masks—to mention 
only a few. Luckily I have been able to fall 
back upon my earlier experiences and ac- 
quired skill in the manipulation of paper, 
and with adult aesthetic awareness I knew 
the limitations of what paper can and can- 





not do; limitations —for, as with other 
media, each has its possibilities and uses. To 
go beyond these boundaries causes paper to 
lose its freshness, its crispness, and its total 
effectiveness. Designs have to be made up 
of simple planes and surfaces. 

The folk tradition of many countries of 
the world has produced examples of paper 
art of great excellence. In Poland, Mexico, 
and Japan the use of paper has become a 
traditional cultural pattern of the lives of 
the people. The delicate tracery of the lacy 
Polish cutouts, though flat, were master- 
pieces of design. In Mexico, the great fes- 
tival and carnival figures, supported by 
reeds, and the pinatas are fascinating to 
tourist and native alike. Paper-folding and 
paper-cutting is a favorite pastime of Japa- 
nese children and adults. Toys, fans, lan- 
terns, firecrackers, and kites (many times in 
the symbolical form of a large fish) add to 
the color and excitement of special cele- 


brations. More recently the late Henri 
Matisse realized the beauty of cutout forms, 
sometimes in brilliant colors, in planning 
the priests’ vestments, the stained-glass 
windows, and the other art objects for his 
chapel in Vence. Pauline Johnson’s book 
encompasses a large area of this world of 
paper. 

In my own work the urgent need for in- 
expensive yet effective decoration has been 
most often and satisfyingly met by paper, 
especially when large areas were to be 
quickly and dramatically transformed. One 
becomes a sort of archeologist, constantly 
digging into wrappings from department- 
store packages and cartons of all sorts for 
new kinds of paper to stimulate the crea- 
tive mind, for the excitement of experimen- 
tation with papers of different weights, tex- 
tures, and colors. 

Strangely enough, paper creations can be 
very large if supported by an armature. 


with the officers 
of an Independent Bank, 
where estates large and small are given 
efficient and sympathetic attention. 
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TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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This may be a cardboard roll that once held 
a carpet, or a vertical stick on a wood base. 
These methods I found most useful when 
contructing huge white angels eight feet 
tall. At another time a Christmas tree twelve 
feet tall used an undersupport of wood. 
When stage scenery is needed, paper ma- 
nipulated to desired shapes over under- 
supports, then sprayed with paint, will 
quickly achieve many spectacular effects. It 
is imperative that the correct paper for the 
exact use be found. Paper can be fragile 
or strong, rough or smooth, fine or coarse 
in texture; it may be transparent or opaque. 
On careful selection will depend much of 
the success or failure of your efforts. 

Miss Johnson’s book adroitly explains 
paper and its distinguishing characteristics 
in her chapter called “Introduction to 
Paper.” The chapter emphasizes the possi- 
bilities paper provides through manipula- 
tion and experimentation guided by taste 
and the principles of design. To encourage 
people in using their own inventive facul- 
ties, she also gives many basic techniques 
for constructing three-dimensional forms 
from plain sheets of paper, rather than 
specific patterns for making, say an Easter 
rabbit or a Christmas card. There is no one 
way of making an object, and the aim here 
is to equip the student with sufficient 
“know how” to carry out his own ideas 
imaginatively when he starts to make a 
figure, a house, or a cat. Real satisfaction de- 
pends upon the ability to invent and to make 
up, not to copy. 

I especially liked the two chapters, “Ex- 
perimenting With Various Shapes” and “Ap- 
proaches to Creativity.” In them, Miss John- 
son emphasizes the need for experience in 
working with paper and discovering its pos- 
sibilities through curling, bending, shaping, 
and constructing volumes and_ related 
planes. Shapes like strips, squares, rec- 





tangles, cones and cylinders, she explains, 
are the basis for many structures, either 
alone or in combination with other shapes. 
The author is never too definite—she uses 
diagrams only as a point of departure, a 
springboard that supplies sufficient con- 
fidence and interest for the student to go 
ahead. Christmas trees, angels, Christmas 
decorations, stars, birds, masks, Easter 
forms, gift cards, envelopes, wrappings, 
party decorations, and stand-up construc- 
tions are emphasized as situations where 
there is most frequent need. In these 
chapters the selections, to some readers, 
may seem too typical and hackneyed, but 
the usual subjects challenge the reader to 
discover new solutions to the same problem. 

I have read many books on the art of fold- 
ing and modeling paper, but certainly this 
is one of the best. It offers sufficient help for 
people of varying needs to gain confidence. 
For those who need a leisure-time activity 
that demands only simple and easily acces- 
sible tools and materials, this book is a 
source of inspiration. For the classroom 
teacher it offers such a wealth of illustrative 
material and the basic techniques that 
pupils can progress at a rapid pace, sensing 
as they go the true use of the material lead- 
ing to aesthetic and artistic values. In it art 
and educational intentions are closely in- 
tegrated, leading to standards of judgment 
and quality. 

My discovery of this book gave me real 
joy. While little of the information was new 
to me, still the pleasure of finding it con- 
solidated into one book, so attractively pre- 
sented, renewed my interest in the paper 
medium. Miss Johnson’s skilled presenta- 
tion leads the reader into a fury of invention 
and design for its own sake. To partake of 
its contents is to be well on the way to a 
consciousness of quality art in all its forms. 
—Josepu C. Firzpatrick 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-three trustees serve Carnegie Institute, and seventeen of them (starred) are also trustees of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


*FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Pittsburgh National Bank. Institute and 
Library Finance. 


*JOSEPH M. BARR 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


*JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Institute 
Finance, Auditing. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Institute Finance, 
Music Hall. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carmegie Institute of Technology. 


ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Buildings and Grounds. 


®*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*JOHN F. COUNAHAN 
City Council. Library, Pension. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum. 


FRED C. FOY 
President and Chairman of the Board, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc. Music Hall. 


®*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


HENRY J. HEINZ II 


Chairman of the Board, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine 
Arts, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 


President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Institute Finance. 


JOHN F. LABOON 3 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Alleghen 
County Sanitary Authority. Music Hall. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Secretary of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman, Special Building Committee. 


®°CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


®*WILLIAM D. McCLELLAND 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Instii 
Finance, Museum. 


*DAVID OLBUM 
City Council. Museum. 


®°WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Museum, Library, Library Finance. 


®°GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Museum. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Institute Finance. 


*WILLIAM H. REA 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, Auditi 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Art 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Institute Finance. 


®JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museu 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Fine Arts. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United State 
Museum, Pension. 
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